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From this summary of amendments pending in various states, it is 
apparent that, except in Ohio, there is much dissatisfaction with the 
rigid uniformity of the general property tax. 

The results of the elections will be scanned with keen interest by all 
who are striving, in one way or another, for progress towards better 
tax systems. 

Arthur C. Pleydell, 
Secretary New York Tax Reform Association. 

Vocational Education: Legislation of 1910-1911. 1 One of the 

great gains in recent legislation for practical training has been a more 
intelligent and clear-cut use of such terms as vocational, industrial, 
agricultural and household arts education. The want of a clear under- 
standing of the meaning of these and similar words brought about a 
confusion which has reflected itself in both current discussion and 
lawmaking. 

The most commonly accepted usage of these terms today, is that 
which is set forth in recent Massachusetts legislation. In 1911, 2 
when that Commonwealth recodified and amended its laws relating 
to vocational education, it defined vocational education as meaning 
any education the controlling purpose of which is to fit for profitable 
employment; industrial education as that form of vocational educa- 
tion which fits for the trades, crafts and manufacturing pursuits, 
including the occupations of girls and women carried on in work- 
shops; agricultural education as that form of vocational education 
which fits for the occupations connected with the tillage of the soil, 
the care of domestic animals, forestry and other wage-earning or 
productive work on the farm; household arts education as that form 
of vocational education which fits for occupations connected with 
the household. 

There is a marked tendency in dealing with the subject of practical 
education in this country to precede legislation, particularly if it be 
of any extensive character, by preliminary commissions for the study 
of the problem. These commissions are sometimes known as Com- 
missions on Vocational Education, sometimes as Commissions on 
Industrial Education, the former title being in recent years more 
frequently employed. These commissions investigate throughout 

i In the next issue of the Review the laws upon this subject passed during the cur- 
rent year (1912) will be treated. 
' Sec. 1, Chap. 471, Acts 1911. 
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their respective states the needs for the education of persons employed 
or aiming at employment in wage-earning occupations; to what extent 
these needs are met by existing institutions and what additional laws 
and other administrative measures are required in order to meet the 
situation; and how this new legislation may adapt itself to the social, 
economic and educational conditions of the Commonwealth which it 
is designed to benefit. During the past ten years, preliminary com- 
missions preceding the attempt to secure legislation for practical 
education have served the following states: Connecticut (1903-07), 
Massachusetts (1905-06), Maryland (1908-10), New Jersey (1908-09), 
Maine (1909-10), Michigan (1909-10), Wisconsin (1909-11), Indiana 
(1911-13), Illinois (1911-13). 

So far as laws are concerned comparatively little has as yet resulted 
from the work of these commissions in Maine, Maryland and Michi- 
gan. In Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, and Wisconsin, 
state systems of vocational education have been the direct outcome. 
The Indiana Commission on Industrial Education and the Illinois 
Educational Commission will report to their respective legislatures 
on January 1, 1913, together with recommendations as to what 
laws should be adopted. New York and Ohio are the only two states 
with rather extensive provisions for forms of vocational education 
whose laws did not come as the direct result of the preliminary labors 
of commissions. 

It is interesting to note that six years after the report of the Massa- 
chusetts Commission on Industrial and Technical Education, Massa- 
chusetts, in 191 1, 3 authorized the State Board of Education to begin 
a new and additional investigation of the need and possibilities of 
part-time schooling for children, fourteen to seventeen years of age 
with the view of extending this kind of work in that Common- 
wealth. This investigation is now being completed, a final report 
being submitted to the Legislature, January 1, 1913. The experience 
of all the states seems to show that the employment of a preliminary 
commission is the best way to begin the task of getting the right 
kind of vocational schools for a state. 

The pronounced tendency at the present time is toward the appoint- 
ment of a preliminary commission in each state to study conditions 
and recommend legislation before any attempt is made to set up a 
state-wide system of vocational education. There is a growing recog- 

>Chap. 64, Resolves of 1911. 
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nition that such commissions should have adequate time, usually not 
less than two years for their labors; that they should be equipped 
with sufficient funds to enable them to do their work properly and that 
there should be a large representation of laymen as well as educators 
in their membership. 

There are laws in most all of the states relating to such subjects, 
as manual training, domestic science, gardening and elementary school 
agriculture. In some instances state money is given for their encour- 
agement but usually the legislation permits, and in some instances 
requires, the towns and cities to carry on this work entirely at local 
expense. In most of the Commonwealths, there is very little provis- 
ion for vocational education of a thoroughgoing type for those over 
fourteen years of age. There is in many instances a failure to recognize 
the difference between vocational education and manual training. 
Late legislation, however, regards manual training as being a part of 
a liberal or general education, giving valuable general rather than 
special preparation for life, and vocational education as being an edu- 
cation whose dominant purpose is to fit boys and girls for successful 
wage-earning. The pronounced tendency of the states is to leave 
manual training as a part of the general education which has tradi- 
tionally been supported by the local community and to give state aid 
to stimulate and encourage local authorities everywhere to take up 
vocational education for the practical training of those over fourteen 
years of age. 

Only five out of the forty-eight states have thus far adopted what 
might be called state systems of vocational education: Massachusetts 
(1906) 4 , New York (1907) 5 , Connecticut (1909) 6 New Jersey, (1906-11) 7 
Wisconsin (191 1). 8 A state system of vocational education is here 
regarded as one in which there was some degree of state support or 
control or both, over the schools provided for in the laws. It is cer- 
tain that some effort will be made to establish such systems in Indiana 
and Illinois and probably in Pennsylvania during the coming year. 
In what follows an effort will be made to set forth the comparative 
features of the state-wide schemes already existing. 

These state schemes differ widely as to the amount of support and 

• Chap. 505, Acts 1906, Chap. 471, Acts 1911. 

<■ Chap. 21, Laws 1909, Art, 22, Chap. 16, Laws 1910. 

•Chap. 85, Acts of 1909. 

' Chap. 20, Acts, 1906, Chap. 78. Acts 1909. 

• Chap. 616, Acts 1911. 
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control by the commonwealth. Connecticut has complete state 
control and support; its trade schools authorized by law being admin- 
istered by the State Board of Education and supported entirely from 
appropriations made by the legislature from the general treasury. 
Massachusetts, New York and Wisconsin have partial state control 
and support, the state paying part of the expense of carrying on the 
work and, through a state board of control, having a greater or less 
degree of power in its supervision and administration. In New Jersey, 
the state gives as much as the local community to the support of the 
venture; practically the entire control resting in the hands of the local 
authorities. 

In Connecticut provision is made only for the teaching of trades; 
in Massachusetts, agriculture, household arts and industrial training 
are aided; in New York general industrial and trade training and 
education in agriculture, mechanic arts and home-making are sub- 
sidized. New Jersey gives grants from the state treasury for indus- 
trial education as distinguished from manual training and subsidizes, 
in addition, elementary agriculture and home economics in summer 
classes. Besides making provision for agricultural schools in the coun- 
try and for trade schools in large cities, Wisconsin supports a state 
system for industrial apprentice and trade instruction. In most of the 
recent legislation the state systems established provide state aid for 
training in agriculture, the household arts and the industries. 

In practically all of the state systems thus far established, the schools 
aided are open to all children over fourteen years of age who are able 
to profit by the instruction offered. In Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York and Wisconsin, the instruction receiving state grants must 
be open to pupils over fourteen years of age who are able to do the work 
successfully even though they have not received a common school 
diploma. The effect of this is to set up a new kind of secondary school 
paralleling the regular high school for those over fourteen years of 
age. 

In Connecticut the law authorizes only a day trade school for those 
between fourteen and eighteen, who can give their entire time to the 
training. Massachusetts provides all-day industrial schools for boys 
between fourteen and eighteen; part-time schools for those between 
fourteen and twenty-five who can give a portion of their working day 
or week to after-training, and evening schools for the further instruc- 
tion of the mature worker. Thus far New York and New Jersey have 
only given state encouragement to the all-day class. Wisconsin makes 
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grants to all-day schools only when they teach trades in large cities 
or agriculture in the counties. By sweeping legislation in 1911, a 
system of part-time and continuation instruction has been set up to 
deal with the problem of the training of the wage-earnering youth or 
adult who has already gone to work. The drift in all the states is 
toward a system of schools — all-day, part-time and evening — which 
will meet the vocational needs of those over fouteen, whether they 
remain in school or go to work. 

The entire cost of the public trade schools of Connecticut is met 
from the treasury of that commonwealth. In Massachusetts the 
local community builds and equips the plant and the state pays one- 
half the operating expenses. This is substantially true in Wisconsin 
as well. One-half of the amount expended by the local authorities 
is contributed by New Jersey, while New York gives the town or city 
five hundred dollars for the first teacher of practical work who is 
employed and two hundred and fifty dollars for each teacher of the 
same character who is added to the teaching force. In recent legis- 
lation the tendency is toward a state system which will require the 
local commmunity to establish the school at its own expense, meet all 
the operating expenses and receive from the commonwealth one-half 
the cost of maintenance if the work is approved by the State Board of 
Control. 

There is no local support as has been pointed out for the trade schools 
of Connecticut, the entire administration being in the hands of the 
State Board of Education subject to the approval of the legislature. 
Massachusetts gives state aid as payment for results accomplished. 
After the money has been spent by the local community, and the work 
is approved by the Board of Education, reimbursements for one-half 
the cost of carrying on the work is recommended to the legislature. 
The board is required by law to approve of the school as to organiza- 
tion, control, location, equipment, course of study, qualification of 
teachers, methods of instruction, conditions of admission, employ- 
ment of pupils, and expenditures of money. State grants in New 
York are dependent upon the approval of the course of study by the 
State Department of Education. In general, payments to the schools 
in Wisconsin are made on the basis of results after the work has been 
done and approved by the State Board. It appears that in New Jer- 
sey state aid is practically automatic, being dependent largely if not 
almost entirely, on the raising and expending of money by the local au- 
thority. The best public opinion as well as recent legislation seems to 
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favor the idea of the distribution of state money for vocational train- 
ing not automatically but as payment for results which have met 
with the approval of the state authorities. 

Everywhere there is a growing recognition of the need of close co- 
operation between the schoolmaster and the man of affairs in carrying 
on practical education in this country. Three means of securing the 
participation of laymen are possible, namely: — by lay representation 
on state boards of control, by lay representation on local boards of 
control and by advisory committees surrounding the principals and 
teachers of vocational schools, composed of employers and employes 
who have had practical and successful experience in the kind of train- 
ing which the schools give. Up to this time state boards of education 
and local school committees have not been chosen with the idea of 
their special fitness to deal with the problems of practical education. 
Hence the attempt to secure in recent legislation a larger helpful 
influence from the practical man in the work of schools fitting men and 
women for the duties of home and shop and farm. 

The laws of the different states vary greatly in this matter. Con- 
necticut has direct control of its trade schools by the State Board of 
Education which also has charge of general education in that common- 
wealth. A majority of its members are lay rather than professional. 
Most of them have not been selected for their special fitness for deal- 
ing with the task of vocational education. There is no local board 
of control for the school and no local advisory committee surrounding 
it. The State. Board of Education in Massachusetts is responsible 
for the administration of vocational education, as well as general 
education. Its lay members have not in general been selected with 
any special reference to their experience and fitness to deal with prob- 
lems of vocational education. The local boards of control for the 
state-aided schools of that commonwealth may be either the regular 
school committee of the community or a separate board of trustees 
chosen for their special fitness in dealing with the task, usually the 
former administrates the school. The Act of 1911 requires all schools 
in the state asking for approval and aid to have advisory committees 
composed of members representing local trade industries and occu- 
pations whose duty it shall be to counsel with and advise the school 
officials in the discharge of their duties. 

There is no state board either professional or lay in New York. 
The administration of the state-aided vocational schools is entirely 
in the hands of the Commissioner of Education and his assistants. 
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The schools are managed locally by the regular school committee. 
The law requires the appointment of advisory boards similar to those 
of Massachusetts. In New Jersey the state board of education, which 
is almost entirely a lay-body has little control over the vocational 
schools. Usually the school is controlled by the local board of trus- 
tees, a lay-body, consisting of the Governor, Mayor and eight others 
appointed by the Governor. No advisory committees are authorized 
or required under the law. 

In the recent laws of Wisconsin, we find the most complete asser- 
tion of lay interest in the country. The part-time and continuation 
schools of the state and practically all other vocational training has 
been placed in the hands of the state industrial commission made up 
largely of laymen and having no responsibility for the general edu- 
cation of the state. In the cities and towns, local boards of control, 
entirely independent of the regular school committee are provided for 
and given the duty and power of carrying on the part-time and con- 
tinuation schools. There is every indication that the legislation of 
the future will give a larger recognition to the place of the layman in 
the state systems of vocational training which cannot help but have 
its effect upon the practice of the regular schools in this respect. 

The two most significant pieces of legislation with reference to voca- 
tional education in 1910-11 were the innovations introduced into the 
laws of Ohio and Wisconsin. In both these commonwealths, the 
emphasis has been laid upon the encouragement of part-time and 
continuation schools; in both the approach has been partly through 
an attempt to claim by law a portion of the working day of the adoles- 
cent for after-training at the expense of the public. 

In 1910, 9 Ohio, without any previous legislation on the subject, 
injected a provision for part-time and continuation education into 
the attendance laws of the state. No state aid is given to vocational 
training of any kind and there is no state board of education for the 
administration of either general or practical training. The Ohio 
statute which was the first enacted in this country for the compulsory 
part-time schooling of those who were engaged in wage-earning occu- 
pations, required the attendance at school of all those under sixteen 
years of age who are not able to meet a test for fifth year pupils in 
reading, spelling, writing, English, grammar, geography and arith- 
metic. Those who have satisfactorily completed the eighth year of 

• House Bill 452— Ohio Session Laws 1910. 
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the common schools but are not regularly employed are required to 
attend the regular schools until they secure employment or have 
reached their seventeenth birthday. Whether or not a town or city 
shall establish part-time classes for those who have gone to work is 
left as a referendum to the board of education of the community. 
In school districts where no part-time day classes are provided all 
those fourteen years of age who have accepted regular employment 
after meeting the fifth grade test either in class or by examination are 
exempt from further school attendance; but wherever the Board of 
Education provides part-time day classes for the instruction of youths 
over fourteen years of age who have taken employment, attendance 
by such pupils upon this instruction is obligatory until they have either 
completed the eighth grade of the common schools or reached their 
seventeenth birthday. 

As the result of the recommendations of the Wisconsin Commission 
on Industrial Education, 1910, laws were passed in 1911 in which the 
responsibility of the state for the training of all adolescents up to the 
age of sixteen, whether they remain in school or go to work is asserted; 
the state taking complete control educationally, so to speak, of the 
child from his seventh to his sixteenth year. 

No child under sixteen is permitted to work at any occupation haz- 
ardous to body, health or character. 10 Every normal child is required 
to attend regularly the public school, or other equivalent school, 
from the seventh to the fourteenth year. Between fourteen and 
sixteen years of age there is an alternative; every child shall continue 
to attend the common school faithfully or, upon obtaining a definite 
permit from the Commission of Labor, a truancy officer, or the judge 
of a state, county, or municipal court, the child may enter upon a 
definitely specified useful occupation, working thereat not more than 
48 hours per week, including five hours per week to be spent in the 
industrial school. If he discontinues the permitted occupation at 
any time he must return at once to the public school and the employer 
must return the permit for cancellation. 

Every child in Wisconsin between fourteen and sixteen years of 
age, who, under a special permit enters upon some useful employment, 
must go to an industrial, commercial, continuation or evening 
school for five hours each week, the employer continuing the wages 
during those hours, the attendance upon school being for such hours, 
and at such places, as the local Board of Education prescribes. 

"Wisconsin Child Labor Law, Chap. 479; Chap. 616, Acts 1911. 
6 
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Wisconsin is apparently determined to do away with illiteracy, 
Section 1728a-ll u requiring that no person shall employ a minor over 
fourteen years of age in a community where there is an industrial 
school for the industry in which the minor works without first securing 
a written permit from "the commissioner of labor, state factory inspec- 
tor, or any assistant factory inspector, or from the judge of a juvenile 
court where such child resides, authorizing the employment of the 
minor as provided in Section 1728b of the statutes, and certifying 
either to his ability to read at sight, and write legibly simple sentences 
in the English language, or that he is a regular attendant at the public 
evening school or continuation school." This provision operates 
only against illiteracy, as attendance upon industrial schools in other 
cases is not compulsory after the age of sixteen. 

Wisconsin has likewise rewritten her apprenticeship laws. 12 The 
former law was written in 1849 and under present industrial conditions 
was obsolete. It becomes a punishable offense to form "any contract- 
ual relation in the nature of an apprenticeship" without complying 
with this new law. The law requires that all apprenticeship agree- 
ments shall be signed by the legal representative of the minor and by 
the employer. The agreement shall state the number of hours to be 
spent in work and the number of hours to be spent in instruction; 
the total of such hours shall not exceed fifty-five in any one week. 

The agreement must provide that the whole trade, as carried on by 
the employer, shall be taught, and shall state the amount of time to 
be spent at each process machine; also that not less than five hours per 
week of the before mentioned fifty-five hours per week shall be devoted 
to instruction, including instruction in English, in citizenship, business 
practice, physiology, and such other branches as may be approved by 
the State Board of Industrial Education. It shall name the amount 
of compensation to be paid the apprentice. 

The instruction may be given in a public school, or in such other 
manner as may be approved by the State Board of Industrial Educa- 
tion. Failure to attend school subjects the apprentice to a loss of 
compensation "for three hours for every hour such apprentice shall be 
absent without good cause." It is not required that the apprentice 
attend school during such parts of the year as the public school is 
not in session. 

» Chap. 522, Laws 1911. Sec. 1728a-ll-17, Wisconsin Statutes. 
» Chap. 347, Laws 1911. 
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The new Truancy Law 13 (Section 439a, etc., published by the Indus- 
trial Commission, Madison) by specific provisions, requires all truancy 
officers, and others in interest, to see to it that every child up to sixteen 
years of age shall attend the common school, or an equivalent paro- 
chial school, until he has graduated from the elementary school and 
can furnish proper certificate to that effect, "or, if over fourteen and 
under sixteen years of age, to attend school, or become regularly 
employed at home or elsewhere," under permit as before mentioned, 
and with five hours per week in the industrial school. 

C. A. Prosser, 
Secretary National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education. 

Correction. In the August issue it was stated that Maine had 
voted against prohibition. This was a mistake, the question of re- 
submitting the question to the people of Maine, already a prohibition 
State, being voted down by a few hundred votes. It was also mis- 
takenly stated that Massachusetts had repealed the "bar and bottle" 
law. 

» Sec. 439a, Laws 1911. 



